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INTRODUCTION 

C zechoslovakia, a central European country with an area of ap- 
proximately 49,354 square miles, is bordered by the Soviet 
Union on the east, Germany on the west and northwest, Poland on the 
north, Austria on the south and southwest, and Hungary on the south 
and southeast. 

In 1918, following World War I and the collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, Czechoslovakia emerged as an independent state. 
For several years it maintained a liberal, democratic constitution. A 
crisis developed in 1938, however, when as a result of the Munich Pact, 
the first partition of Czechoslovakia took place and the mineral-rich 
Sudetenland, bordering on Germany, was taken over by that coun- 
try. The Czechoslovak state was completely dissolved after the Ger- 
man invasion in March 1939, when Hitler established the Protectorate 
of Bohemia and Moiavia, and Slovakia was set up as an “independent” 
state under Hitler’s “protection.” 

During the Second World War, the Allies, in 1941, recognized the 
Czechoslovak Govermnent-in-Exile, which remained in England 
until 1945. In that year Czechoslovakia was reestablished as an in- 
dependent state. 

In February 1948, the Communist Party staged a bloodless revolu- 
tion and took complete control of the government. The Constitution 
adopted changed Czechoslovakia into a “people’s democracy,” though 
the official name of the country for a time remained Oeskoslovenskd 
Republika (Czechoslovr 1 Republic). 

The Constitution of June 11, 1960, renamed the state the “Czechoslo- 
vak Socialist Republic” and affirmed the political, economic, cultural, 
and social reorganization which has been taking place in Czechoslo- 
vakia since 1948. The preamble states : 

In completing socialist construction we are moving on to an advanced 
socialist society ... all our efforts are directed towards the creation of the 
material and spiritual conditions for the transition of our society to com- 
munism . 1 

The legislature is a unicameral National Assembly, the Presidium 
of which carries on its work between assembly sessions. The President 
and Council of Ministers serve as the government executive organ. 




1 The Statesmen's Yearbook 1961-62, p. 933. 
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The Communist Party’s Central Committee is continuously engaged 
in formulation of State policy, through joint decrees with the Council 
of Ministers, through separate policy statements, and through the 
Communist Party positions of high-ranking government leaders. The 
Presidium of the Central Committee is the top policy-making body of 
the Party, and the Secretariat is the highest executive organ. 
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SCHOOL SYSTEM: 1918-1948 

O ne of the major responsibilities of the new Republic in 1918 
was to provide a uniform system of education. The Ministry of 
Education and National Culture was established as the principal au- 
thority in all but two fields of education, namely, primary and second- 
ary agricultural education, under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Agriculture; and military education, under the direction of the Minis- 
try of National Defense. 

Preschool and elementary education 

Preschool education had been established by laws in Bohemia and 
Moravia since 1872, and in Slovakia since 1891. These laws provided 
for nursery schools; creches, which accepted infants up to 3 years of 
age; and maternal schools which, by the Ministerial Decree of May 
80, 1984, replaced the kindergarten for children between the ages of 
8 and 6. Concentration of the preschools was on speech exercises, 
number skills, gymnastics, games, and dancing. 

In 1922, the Elementary School Law was passed, making school 
attendance compulsory for 8 years beginning at the age of 6. Elemen- 
tary schools were usualty organized in 8 grades. Hours per week for 
all subjects were approximately: first year, 20; second, 22; third, 24; 
fourth and fifth, 25 ; and sixth and seventh years, 26. The curricu- 
lum, fixed by the Ministerial Decree of July 10, 1933, included : reli- 
gion, 2 the language of instruction, civics and moral education, knowl- 
edge of Czechoslovakia, geography, history, natural history, physics, 
arithmetic and geometry, drawing, penmanship, singing, physical 
education, and manual work. 

Junior secondary education 

Civic, or advanced elementary, schools (sometimes referred to as 
junior high schools) accepted students who had completed 5 years of 
elementary schooling and prepared them for entrance to the follow- 

s Religious instruction was compulsory, unless the parents submitted a formal written 
request for exemption. 
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ing types of secondary schools: general, commercial, vocational, 
agricultural and forestry, and teacher training. The 4-year curricu- 
lum included religion, language and literature, a second language, 
civics and moral education, geography and histoi*y, natural history and 
physics, arithmetic and bookkeeping, geometry and drawing, freehand 
drawing, penmanship, manual work, singing, physical education, and 
an elective subject. The number of hours per week for all subjects was 
approximately 30 for the first and second years and 32 for the third 
and fourth years. 



Secondary education 

General secondary education was provided by 5 types of schools: 

(1) Gymnasium: Emphasis was on the Greek and Latin languages. 

(2) Real gymnasium: Latin was a requirement, but French or 
English could be substituted for Greek. In grades 7 and 8, either 
a course in descriptive geometry or an additional foreign language 
was taught. 

(3) Reformed real gymnasium: Students began studying the 
French or English language in grade 2 and Latin in grade 5. 
Otherwise, the curriculum was the same as that of the real 
gymnasium. 

(4) Real- school: Stressed mathematics, natural sciences, and 
foreign languages. No classical languages were taught. 

(5) Upper real gymnasium: In grade 5, the students were offered 
one of three options: the classical {gymnasium) course; semi- 
classical {real gymnasium) course; or the scientific {real school) 
course. 

The entrance requirement for each of these schools was completion 
of 5 years of elementary schooling, and the studies in each lasted 8 
years, with the exception of the real school, which required 7 years. 
Grades I through IV, referred to as the lower course, offered a 4-year 
program which was practically the same for all students. Grades V 
through VIII, or the upper course, varied in the amount of time and 
stress given to classical and other foreign languages (German, French, 
or English) , mathematics, and natural sciences. 

Required subjects in all of these schools, with variations as noted 
above, were: religion; German, Czech or Slovak, Latin, Greek, French, 
or English language; history, geography, mathematics, natural his- 
tory ; chemistry, physics, geometry ; introduction to philosophy, draw- 
ing, singing, and physical training. The average number of class 
hours per week was about 30. Upon completion of the curriculum, 
the student was required to pass a written and oral maturity examina- 
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tion. He then received the certificate of maturity, a prerequisite for 
entrance to all schools of university rank. 

Vocational -technical secondary schools accepted students who had 
completed the civic school or the 4 junior years of a secondary school 
of general education and trained them for positions in industrial enter- 
prises. The 4-year technical curriculum was divided into these op- 
tions: mechanical engineering, civil engineering, electrotechnics, and 
chemistry. Upon completing required studies and passing the ma- 
turity examination, the student received a certificate entitling him to 
continue studies at higher technical institutions. 

Agricultural and forestry schools had the same requirements for 
admisvsion as the vocational-technical schools. Completion of the 
4-year curriculum, of which 56 hours were devoted to general educa- 
tion subjects, 68 to scientific, and 110 to agricultural subjects, qualified 
for entrance to agricultural institutions of university rank. 

Commercial schools, or academies, offered a 4-year curriculum or- 
ganized much on the same basis as that of the 4 senior years in the 
schools of general education, and required for admission completion 
of the 4 junior years of secondary school or the equivalent. Required 
subjects were the language of instruction and German language, an- 
other foreign language (French or English) ; commerce (including 
commercial correspondence), bookkeeping, office work, commercial 
arithmetic, mathematics; jurisprudence, national economy, merchan- 
dising, history, economic geography; stenography and penmanship. 
Total number of class hours w r as 30 per week for all four grades. Elec- 
tives included laboratory work in technology of merchandising, 
exercises in stenography, typing, foreign language conversation, or 
gymnastics. On completing the 4 years of study, students took the 
maturity examination (both written and oral), and, upon receiving the 
certificate of maturity, could enter commercial schools of university 
rank. 



Teacher training 

Preschool . — Institutions for the training of preschool teachers had 
the same requirements for admission as teacher-training institutions 
for elementary and civic school teachers. They offered a 2-year cur- 
riculum of 30 class hours per week for the first year and 39 for the 
second. Instruction concentrated on pedagogics, teaching methods, 
drawing, creative art, needlework, music, and physical education. 
The same process of certification was required as for the elementary 
school teachers. 
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Elementary and. civic school teachers. — Teacher- training institu- 
tions accepted applicants who had completed 5 years in an elementary 
school and either 4 years in a civic school or 4 junior years in a second- 
ary school of general education. The 4-year curriculum, which 
paralleled the senior 4 years of the secondary school of general educa- 
tion, concentrated on pedagogy, and class hours per week totalled 
about 32. Required subjects were: 



Religion 

Pedagogics and teaching practice 
Language of instruction 
Second language of the State 
Geography 

History and civics 
Mathematics and geometrical 
drawing 
Natural history 



Physics and chemistry 
Farming {for boys) 

Penmanship 

Drawing 

Singing and theory 
Violin playing (for boys) 

Needle work (for gi^s) 

Physical education 

Educational manual work (for boys) 



Pedagogical academies accepted graduates of a full 8-year sec- 
ondary school. Their 1-year curriculum, averaging 32 class hours 
per week included : 



Philosophy and sociology (as 
applied to education) 

General and pedagogical psychology 
History of elementary education 
Organization of national education 
General pedagogics and didactics 
School hygiene 

Methods of elementary instruction 
Education of defective children 
Introduction to experimental 
pedagogics 
Pedagogical seminar 
Teaching practice 



Music education 
Grammar of the language of 
instruction, and teaching methods 
Methods of teaching the following : 
Knowledge about the country 
Social and natural sciences 
Arithmetic and geometry 
Drawing and manual work 
Needle work 
Physical training 
National economics 
Farming 



After completing his studies at either tl«> teacher-training institu- 
tion or the pedagogical academy, the student had to pass an examina- 
tion for the cerificate of maturity for the elementary schools, which 
qualified him for temporary appointment as a teacher-probationer. 
He could then apply for the elementary school teacher’s qualifying 
examination, which would entitle him to a permanent teacher’s cer- 
tificate for elementary schools. 

Elementary school teachers, after successful teaching experience, 
were eligible for the civic school teacher’s qualifying examination. 
The certificate received would permit teaching in the civic schools, 
with the title of special teacher. 

Secondary school teachers . — Teachers for secondary schools were 
required to complete a 4-year curriculum in an institution of univer- 
sity rank, including lectures and seminar work fia psychology, peda- 
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gogics, history of education, philosophy, and methods of teaching, and 
to pass two qualifying examinations. After passing the first exam- 
ination, a student received a probationary teaching appointment for 2 
years and could then take the second, or final, professor’s examination 
to qualify for a permanent teaching position. 



Classical diversities. — Admission requirements to universities were 
a certificate of maturity from an 8-year secondar} 7 school of general 
education, or its equivalent. The length of studies in all faculties, 
except in the medical faculty, was 4 years. Upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of the 4-year curriculum, the student received his absolutorium 
diploma. 

Bequirements for the doctorate degrees of Catholic theology, law, 
philosophy, and natural science were the absolutorium, presentation 
of a thesis, and the passing of two or three examinations, known as 
rig or os a* 

Studies in the medical faculty lasted 5 years. Their satisfactory 
completion and the passing of three examinations led to the degree of 
doctor of general medicine and to permission to practice medicine any- 
where in Czechoslovakia. 

Technical institutions. — Admission requirements were a certificate 
of maturity, preferably from a secondary school which emphasized 
the study of science and the 4-year curriculum led to the degree of 
engineer. The degrees of doctor of technical sciences and doctor of 
mining sciences were conferred after present non of a thesis and pass- 
ing a public examination ( rigorosum ) . 

Prior to World War II, the classical and technical universities in 
Czechoslovakia and their faculties were as follows: 



Higher education 



school 

Charles University, Prague 



Catholic theology 

Law and political science 

Medicine 

Philosophy 

Natural science 



Faculties 



German University, Prague 



Theology 

Medicine 

Law 



Philosophy 
Natural science 



Masaryk University, Brno 



Law 

Medicine 
Natural science 
Philosophy 
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School 

Komensky University, Bratislava 



Free Ukrainian University, Prague 
Czech Institute of Technology, Prague 



German Technical University, Prague 
Czech Technical University, Brno 



German Technical University, Brno 
University of Mines, Pribram 



Faculties 

Law 

Medicine 
Natural science 
Philosophy 

Law 

Philosophy 

Structural engineering 
Architecture and civil construction 
Mechanical and electrotechnical 
engineering 

Chemical-technological engineering 
Agricultural and forestry engineering 
Commerce 

Similar in organization to the Czech 
Institute of Technology 

Structural engineering 
Mechanical and electro- technical 
engineering 
Chemical engineering 
Architectural and civil engineering 

Same faculties as the Czech Technical 
University, Brno 

Mining engineering 
Metallurgical engineering 



Agricultural University, Brno Agriculture 

Forestry 



University of Veterinary Medicine, 

Brno 

Theological colleges. — The Cyrillus-Methodius Catholic Theological 
College, Olomouc, and the Catholic Theological College, Bratislava, 
had the same requirements for admission and graduation as the classi- 
cal universities. 

The Huss Czechoslovak Evangelical Theological College in Prague 
admitted graduates from any 8-year secondary school or its equivalent. 
Completion of the 4-year curriculum and the passing of two examina- 
tions led to the degree of bachelor of theology. After completion of 
2 years of research, presentation of a dissertation, and passing two 
rigorosa , the student was eligible for the doctor of theology degree. 

The Czechoslovak State Evangelical Theological College, Bratis- 
lava, required completion of an 8-semester curriculum and a mark of 
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“excellent” in the final examination for the degree of bachelor of 
theology. Candidates with a mark other than “excellent” received a 
diploma. Candidates for the doctor of theology degree were required 
to present a dissertation and pass two rigorosa. 

Music a?td arts schools . — The Government Conservatory of Music 
in Prague, the Government Conservatory of Music and Dramatic Arts 
in Brno, the Academy of Music and Dramatic Arts in Bratislava, the 
German Academy of Music and Dramatic Arts in Prague, and the 
Academy of Creative Arts in Prague had the same requirements for 
entrance as other higher educational institutions. Upon completion 
of the curriculum, usually 4 years in duration, the student received a 
diploma. 

Other , — The Government School of Archives in Prague offered a 
3-year graduate course for the training of archivists. Completion of 
this course led to a diploma. 




